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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON GALILEO'S 
TRIAL BEFORE THE INQUISITION 
Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, from Authentic 
Sources. By Karl von Gebler. Translated with the 
Sanction of the Author by Mrs. George Sturge. 
(London : C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1879.) 

Der Process Galilei’s und die Jesuiten. Von Dr. F. H. 
Reusch, Professor an der Universitat in Bonn. (Bonn, 
1879.) 

La Question de Galilee: les Fails et les Consequences. Par 
Henri de l’Epinois. (Paris et Bruxelles, 1878.) 

Encore Galilee t PoUmique' — Histoire — Philosophic. Par 
le P. Eugene Desjardins, de la Compagnie de Jesus. 
Seconde Edition. (Paris, 1877.) 

N presenting us with an English translation of Karl v. 
Gebler’s “Galileo,” Mrs. Sturge has conferred an 
unquestionable boon on those who, without caring to 
pursue the subject in Continental publications, wish to 
obtain a fairly complete view of the relations between the 
Florentine astronomer and the authorities of the Roman 
Church, as seen in the light of the most recent researches. 
The original, 1 which appeared in 1876, was chiefly remark¬ 
able for its happy selection of just so much documentary 
and collaterally illustrative matter as sufficed to render 
the whole drama of Galileo’s conflict for the Copemican 
theory, in its most authentic form, at once accessible to 
every educated German reader. The English public are 
now, thanks to Mrs. Sturge’s labours, placed in an 
equally, indeed an even more, favourable position. To 
explain how this has come about, it is necessary to 
refer for a moment to circumstances which preceded 
the early and lamented death of the German author in 
September 1878. 

One of the topics discussed in the greatest detail by v. 
Gebler in 1876 was a particular order of the Inquisition 
purporting to have been delivered to Galileo in 1616 by 
the mouth of its Commissary-General. He then held 
very decidedly—following the footsteps of Wohlwill in 
Germany, and of Gherardi in Italy—that the order in 
question never reached Galileo at all, and that a minute 
in the Vatican manuscript, purporting to report its 
delivery, was a forgery effected for the most sinister 
objects in 1633. A subsequent controversy with Prof. 
Berti determined v. Gebler to apply for permission to 
examine the original manuscript record of the trial pre¬ 
served in the Vatican Archives, in order to satisfy himself 
by personal inspection as to the disputed point. His 
application, powerfully supported by the Austrian embassy 
at Rome, was acceded to by the Papal authorities. As 
the result of an investigation made in the summer of 
1877, he declared himself satisfied that the disputed entry 
in the trial record was not, as he had till then maintained, 
a forgery, but a genuine document of the year 1616. In 
spite, however, of this frankly avowed change of opinion, 
he firmly adhered to his. previously expressed convictions 
that Galileo had not been served with the order of the 
Inquisition, and that therefore the minute asserting the 
contrary, though genuine, stated what was inherently 

1 Reviewed in Nature, vol. xiv, p. 226. 
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false. It is obvious that, had the author been called upon 
to prepare a second edition of his “ Galileo,” his changed 
attitude towards the forgery-question would have com¬ 
pelled him to effect considerable alterations in many 
passages of the work. This revision was, however, not 
destined for his hands. A predisposition to lung-disease 
had been fatally aggravated by ten weeks of the very 
heaviest literary labour, undertaken in preparing his 
admirably complete edition of the Vatican MS., and 
passed in the dangerous atmosphere of a Roman summer. 
He returned home greatly reduced, but had still strength 
to make, a few months later, a short tour among the 
principal cities and places historically connected with the 
life and memory of Galileo. On September 7, 1878, he 
succumbed to his incurable malady, at the early age of 
twenty-eight. 

The reader will now be in a position to see that the 
preparation of an English version of v. Gebler’s work 
presupposed a revision such as its author, had he lived 
to effect it, must necessarily have carried out. This task 
has been most judiciously performed by Mrs. Sturge, 
though on her title-page she modestly abstains from 
taking credit for it. In addition to making such altera¬ 
tions as the author’s change of view directly entailed, she 
has brought the work abreast of the very latest research, 
and supplied in an appendix a short series of documents 
exactly co-extensive with the wants of the general reader 
as distinguished from the specialist or professed historical 
student. The work of translation is done with much 
fidelity and in a way to show that Mrs. Sturge has gone 
far beyond the tether of the mere translator and grasped 
the inner significance of the events which she had to 
clothe in an English dress. Her volume is not immode¬ 
rately large, and its print and general appearance do 
credit to its enterprising publishers. While, however, 
this important contribution to Galileo-literature in Eng¬ 
land is thus entitled to a very hearty welcome, it contains 
a few minor blemishes which it may be well in conclusion 
just to indicate. 

The translation is occasionally verbally inaccurate 
Thus die Aden des Processes is systematically rendered 
the “Acts” instead of the “Records” of the Trial. At 
p. 8 we read of Galileo’s “intellectual” (instead of 
‘clever’ or ‘ingenious’ = geisireich) “treatment of 
physics.” On p. 46 “in seinem betreffenden Schreiben" 
is translated “in his striking letter,” where the real 
meaning is of course “ in his letter referred to.” At 
p. 272 it is said that Galileo had better beware of the 
Holy Office, whereas in the original the word Jene shows 
that other persons were meant. 11 Ex suppositions” is 
translated “as a conjecture” (p. 203), where “assump¬ 
tion” is obviously the proper equivalent. 

In the English version of a Latin document (p. 78) the 
original of which is given in a note on the same page, the 
corrupt reading “Rottz” displaces the right reading 
“Rose.” Further, “Augustino ” and “Mongardo” ap¬ 
pear as nominative cases, and “ Hoc. Politianeh ” is 
rendered diocese of “ Politianeti ” instead of “Monte- 
puleiano.” 

The title of Prof. Reusch’s volume might easily lead 
one to expect some further elucidation of the oft-mooted 

question to what extent the measures taker, against 
Galileo were instigated by the Jesuits. It turns out, 
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however, that nineteenth, not seventeenth, century Jesuits 
are the main objects of the writers animadversion. 
Certain Fathers of that Order have recently made elabo¬ 
rate attempts to whitewash and even decoiate the In¬ 
quisition at the expense of its illustrious victim, and it is 
to these that their well-known “ Old Catholic ” opponent 
now calls hostile attention. The attack on these writers, 
however, occupies only a comparatively small portion of 
the work, and will be best noticed further on. Its bulk is 
made up of a laboriously complete collection of historical 
matter bearing on Galileo’s trial, and of detailed disquisi¬ 
tions on every question of importance flowing from that 
perennial source of interminable controversy. Prof. 
Reusch claims for his book that it should be regarded not 
as “ merely an improved and enlarged edition of that of 
v. Gebler,” but also as containing a detailed examination 
of a question which the young Austrian writer was “not 
theologian enough thoroughly to discuss,” viz., “What 
do we learn from the condemnation of the Copernican 
doctrine in 1616, and from the sentence on Galileo in 
1633, in reference to the authority claimed at Rome for 
the decision of theological and quasi-theological contro¬ 
versies?” It will thus be seen that the author’s main 
object is practically an anti-infallibilist polemic, into the 
merits of which it would be improper to enter here. In 
the few criticisms now to be made on his work I shall 
limit myself strictly to its historical and literary side. 

The volume before us—a closely-printed quarto of 482 
pages—is assuredly entitled to be called an “enlarged” 
edition of v. Gebler’s work, but its author’s claim to have 
also “ improved ” on the labours of his predecessor seems, 
in one important respect, open to serious question. Von 
Gebler, it will be remembered, while conceding the 
genuineness of a particular document, stoutly maintained 
to the last that its contents were essentially false. Reusch 
argues that the document is genuine, and its contents true. 
His view on this crucial question is therefore opposed to 
that of the writer whose work he is “ improving,” and its 
substitution for the position deliberately reaffirmed by v. 
Gebler cannot be recognised as a process of “ improve¬ 
ment ” until the formidable series of arguments in sup¬ 
port of that position constructed by Wohlwill and 
Gherardi, and very fully set out in the pages of v, Gebler 
himself, have been essentially invalidated. Into the de¬ 
tails of our author’s elaborate attempt to supply such an 
invalidation space forbids me to enter. I can only express 
my personal opinion that it is based on unsupported con¬ 
jectures more inherently improbable than the closely con¬ 
catenated inferences which he labours to overthrow. In 
spite, moreover, of his zealous and conscientious efforts in 
the collection of illustrative materials from every possible 
quarter, the result is marked by a diffuseness and a want 
of orderly arrangement which are only too likely to 
exhaust an ordinary reader’s whole stock of patience long 
before he reaches the conclusions to which this formidably 
extensive pile is .designed to lead up. Prof. Reusch’s 
reasoning itself is somewhat ponderous, and shows but 
little trace of the eager perspicuity which lends such co¬ 
ercive force to the arguments of his chief opponent, 
Wohlwill. 

The most telling part of his book undoubtedly is his 
attack on the modern Jesuit commentators already referred 
to, in which our author’s hearty detestation of crooked 


literary practices comes out with refreshing vigour of ex¬ 
pression. He points with indignation to their systematic 
efforts to aggravate the dark spots in Galileo’s private 
life, the weak points of his character, and other like 
matters of little or no bearing on the main issue ; he re¬ 
prehends their attempts to minimise or explain away the 
harsh dealings of the Holy Office with its illustrious 
prisoner ; he condemns their inveterate habit of backing 
up untenable positions by misleading citations and even 
downright garbling. As an instance of the astounding 
length to which these advocates are prepared to go in 
the defence of their thesis he quotes the statement of 
Grisar to the effect that Galileo’s judges “ could not have 
had the faintest suspicion ” that he would be unable to 
give a conscientious assent to their decision. When the 
same writer goes on to justify this assertion on the ground 
of the humiliating expressions of self-abnegation used by 
the unhappy prisoner during his examination under the 
paralysing influence of fear, it is certainly, as Reusch him¬ 
self remarks, “difficult, even for a Jesuit, to write any¬ 
thing more Jesuitical.” 

It is much to be regretted that in anything coming from 
the pen of one who has done such good service to the 
cause of Galileo literature as has M. Henri de l’Epinois, 
arguments should be found presenting even a superficial 
resemblance to those so justly denounced by Prof. Reusch. 
Certainly, however, his latest popularly written little ac¬ 
count of Galileo’s trial contains statements and inferences 
of a kind to make one hope that they may have been 
admitted into its pages on trust from other writers with¬ 
out passing the author’s personal scrutiny. 1 must justify 
this remark by reference to particular instances. 

One of the strongest pieces of evidence on the side of 
Wohlwill and his school is a certificate written by Car¬ 
dinal Bellarmine in 1616, stating that only the declaration 
of the Index Congregation with regard to the Copernican 
doctrine had been communicated to Galileo. The whole 
force of the document depends on the word only. M. 
de l’Epinois, in giving an account of the hostile argument 
founded on this document (p. 227), summarises its con¬ 
tents so as to omit this pivot-word altogether. 

On the following page, Bellarmine’s having used words 
which by implication excluded the delivery of a stringent 
personal injunction to Galileo is toned down into his 
having “said nothing about" this injunction. 

On p. 229 the fact of an unsuccessful search having 
been made in the Vatican archives for a particular missing 
document is described as resting only on vague report 
(fit on), whereas since the appearance of v. Gebler’s 
edition of the trial-record in 1877, we know that the fact 
was officially vouched for by the Cardinal Secretary of 
State himself. 

I11 endeavouring to prove (p. 250) that the Commissary 
of the Inquisition did actually deliver his injunction in 
1616, M. de l’Epinois says that it never occurred to 
Galileo to deny the fact in the course of the proceedings 
of 1633. He lays stress on the admission of the accused 
that Dominican monks were present during the interview 
with Bellarmine, one of whom may have been the Com¬ 
missary, but omits to mention Galileo’s affirmation that 
they said nothing to him, and that he did not know who 
they were. He emphasises the fact that the written 
defence of the accused admitted the reception of an order 
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from the Inquisition, but passes over in silence Galileo’s 
perfectly explicit declaration that the order in question 
had come to him through no other person than Cardinal 
Bellarmine. Any one who knows how different are the 
parts assigned in the Vatican manuscript to the Cardinal 
and to the Commissary will see at a glance the serious 
nature of this last omission. 

On p. 231 an argument is advanced, the futility of 
■which one would have thought must have been obvious 
to the possessor of the most elementary knowledge about 
inquisitional suits in general, and that of Galileo in par¬ 
ticular. M. de l’Epinois expresses astonishment that 
Galileo, if he was really conscious of having been con¬ 
demned on a trumped-up charge, should not have left 
behind him, in letters to his friends, some protest against 
the abominable act of fraud of which he had been the 
victim. 

Now, in the first place, it was the regular practice of 
the Inquisition to exact from those who appeared at its 
bar an oath of absolute silence, under pain of excom¬ 
munication in case of contravention, as to everything 
which had occurred within the sacred tribunal. We 
know from the Vatican MS. that this precaution was 
taken in the case of Galileo. Further, the sentence of 
1633 menaced him with being treated as a relapsed 
heretic (i.e. burned alive) if he should venture to treat of 
his condemned opinion of the earth’s motion in any 
manner whatever. Lest it should be supposed that this 
was a piece of mere formality, the Inquisitor of Florence, 
during Galileo’s subsequent practical imprisonment in his 
own villa at Arcetri, threatened him in the most un¬ 
mistakable language with immediate incarceration in the 
actual dungeons of the Roman Inquisition if he should 
dare to propagate in conversation the Copernican doctrine. 

It requires, then, little prophetic gift to foresee what 
would have befallen Galileo had he been detected setting 
in circulation a charge of the blackest fraud against the 
supreme tribunal of the Inquisition. His silence on the 
subject can cause those who believe in the reality of this 
fraud no astonishment whatever. The only surprise they 
are likely to experience is that a writer so exceptionally 
acquainted with the details of Galileo’s case as is M. de 
1 ’Epinois, should have esteemed an argument of this 
kind worthy of a place in his pages. 

I cannot think that M. de 1 ’Epinois is more successful 
in setting up a positive theory of his own than he is in 
demolishing that of Wohlwill. He maintains a thesis 
favourable to the Roman authorities, but it is based on 
efforts to explain away, or assert away, palpable contra¬ 
dictions, and on gratuitous and mutually destructive 
assumptions. In short, his whole treatment of the issue 
essentially in dispute is both superficial and unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Father Desjardins, of the Society of Jesus, teils the 
world that, inspired with sacred boldness (de saintes 
audaeei), he has torn from the hands of the Church’s 
enemies a weapon of which they had made sinister use, 
by restoring to the incident of Galileo so long travestied 
by ignorance and bad faith, its veritable physiognomy. 
His preface concludes with the following piece of advice 
to such of his readers as may be disposed to criticise the 
acts and institutions of the Roman Church in this or any 
other case:— 


“Approve everything without hesitation, and soon 
philosophic examination will reward your confidence by 
presenting to you a complete demonstration of all these 
things !’’ 

Such a maxim is so little likely to find favour with 
readers of Nature that I shall trouble them no further 
with the magniloquent Jesuit’s production which is as 
superficial, arrogant, and inconclusive as its pompous 
exordium would lead one to expect. 

In terminating this notice it may be as well to remark 
that the question whether Galileo was or was not fraudu¬ 
lently convicted and condemned remains still undecided. 
The Roman authorities have not as yet taken the one step 
which offers some chance of settling, and could hardly 
fail essentially to narrow, the issue. This consists in 
allowing free access to, and facsimile reproduction from, 
all and every portion of the Vatican MS., instead of 
restricting, as appears hitherto to have been done, this 
privilege to members of the Roman Church supported by 
ambassadorial or episcopal recommendations.’ 

Sedley Taylor 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID 
AND ALKALI 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Manufacture 
of Sulphuric Acid and Alkali with the Collateral 
Branch. By George Lunge, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor 
of Technical Chemistry at the Federal Polytechnic 
School, Zurich (formerly Manager of the Tyne Alkali 
Works, South Shields). Vol. i. (John van Voorst, 

1879-) 

E heartily welcome Prof. Lunge’s volume on the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. It is the result 
of a rare combination of thorough knowledge of scien¬ 
tific theory with that intimate experience of the practical 
manufacture which can only be gained by those who 
come into daily contact with the problems presenting 
themselves in dealing with chemical operations on a large 
scale. 

In his preface our author distinctly states the object he 
has in view, and very modestly' but clearly indicates the 
claims upon which he founds his right to speak : “ The 
present treatise,’’ he says, “is intended to supply various 
wants, and accordingly appeals to various classes of 
readers. In the first place, it gives a scientific descrip¬ 
tion of all the substances occurring in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, alkali, and bleaching powder, either 
as raw materials or finished products, according to the 
most recent statements. Secondly, it is intended as an 
aid in the study of technical chemistry by giving a com¬ 
plete description, both technical and theoretical, of all the 
processes occurring in this series of manufactures. Its 
third and principal object is to give to practical manu¬ 
facturers both complete and reliable information upon all 
the apparatus and processes which have come under the 
author’s notice. . . . Much space is taken up by the dis¬ 
cussion of the innumerable publications in English, 
German, and French, referring to this industry, but even 
more space was required for the faithful rendering of the 
author’s personal observations and experiences. His own 
practice of eleven years in the north of England has been 

1 Wolynski. Nucvi document! inediti del Proccsso di Galileo Galilei 

I Firenze, 187B, p, 13. 
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